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beforehand of plans * for affording relief had greatly reduced the risks of famine. For instance, the districts where I had seen the effects of famine in the year 1866 had since been penetratedj by railways, and in case of need food could be poured into them from other parts.
Indian Railways and Irrigation Works were chiefly constructed with English capital, and construction would go on much more rapidly if India and England had the same Standard of Value. It seemed to me that the risk involved in unsettling the relation between silver and the rupee was one that might, under the circumstances, be taken, and I am glad to say that I have never seen any trustworthy evidence that the change made any serious or even appreciable difference in case of famine.
If the worst came to the worst and India could not establish a Gold Standard, and other nations did not adopt Bimetallism, the Indian Mints would have to be opened to silver again; but India would then be no worse off than if she had never closecf them. No doubt there would have been a large amount of temporary disturbance, but it would not have been greater than she would have experienced if she had kept them open when the United States ceased to purchase 4,500,000 ozs. of silver every month. And when India opened her Mints
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